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-Tsams—The ‘‘Ameaican Farmer” is published every 
y ay at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 
be charged it not paid within six months. Any one 


ing $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. ApvER- 
bok not ozpneding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 


and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

. §cCommunications to be directed to the Editor 
or Publisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samoew Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


(pp ln accordance with an annunciation heretofore made, 
the Publisher of the Americay Farmer has the pleasure of 
offering to the Farmers and Planters of the United States, the 

wing list of Premiums for Essays on the several subjects 

mentioned, viz. 

For the best Essay on the reuovation of the sojj, deteri- 
orated by improvident cultivation (the essay {0 be par- 
ticularly calculated for the meridian of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas,) a complete set of the first se- 
ries of the American Farmer, the five volumes of the 
‘Farmer and Gardener, (successor to the American 
Farmer,) and the two first volumes of the present series 

of the American Farmer—-subscription price, $100 

For the second best.do. 5 vols. of the Farmer & Garden- 
er, and vols. 1 2 of present series A. Farmety 





Tor the best Essay on the cultivation of Cottex,amdmee. .-} 


management of the Plantation, (including the treat- 
ment of Slaves,) a complete set of the first series of 
the American Farmer, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, do. g20 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Tobacco, and 
the management of the plantation, the first series of 
the American Farmer, as above, $75 

For the second best do. 5 vols. of the Far. & Gardener, g20 

For the best essay on Root culture, as applicable to the 
feeding of stock, the best method of using the same, 

_f&e. the first series of the American Farmer, 

For the second best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, 

For the best Essay on the cultivation of Corn, 5 vols. of 
the Farmer & Gardener, and vols. 1 & 2 present series 
of the American Farmer, 

Forthe best Essay on the cultivation of small grain, 

ysame as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on rearing and fattening Swine, 
same as last mentioned, 

For the best essay on the culture of the Morus Multi- 
caulis, the management of a Cocoonery, and the ma- 

-mufacture of Silk in the United States, 5 vols. Far- 
mer & Gardener, and v. 1 & 2 A. Farmer, new ser. $25 

Forthe next best do. 5 vols. Farmer & Gardener, $20 

Forthe best essay upon the best rotation of crops, as adapted 
to the Middle and Southern States, a complete set of the 

A. Farmer, Ist series, (15 vols.) subscription price, $75 
oP The essays to be forwarded on or before the 20th of 

April next, and to be decided on by gentlemen qualified to 

of the merits of the same on the respective subjects— 

med of the successful candidates will be published im- 


$75 
$20 


$25 
625 


$25 


y thereafter, in successive order, 
undersigned need not advert to the character of the 
war ~~ ~ well ae to aed coment 
ize W itself furm a complete agricultural library, 
and wit is hoped will attract the attention of the best talent of 
the aay on the above oy ee al 
‘BCP All communications id) to ressed to 
_ SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher of the American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 








AGAINST EXTRAVAGANCE IN BUILDING AND LIVING IN 
THE couNTRY.—Various circumstances are contributing 
to essential and ornamental improvements in agriculture 
and horticulture. Land is getting to be more and more 
regarded as the safest, if not the most profitable invest- 
ment of capital. For the pittance of the widow and the 
orphan, bank-stock has been considered the most eligi- 
ble, because the capital was considered safe, and the divi- 
dends certain. The crop was garnered without the la- 
bor of culture, but so incessant now is the war cry that 
has been raised against banks, that like a land terrapin 
rudely stricken in its path, they have been compelled to 
draw within their shell and lie still, to all appearance, 
dead and useless, as if really so—Some blasting influence 
has clipped the wings of commerce, and that most civili- 
zing and liberalizing of all pursuits, seems to have perish- 
ed along with the “credit” by which it flourished—While 
other trades and callings wither and languish, meat and 
bread may yet be dug out of the earth—There is no em- 
ployment of labor that will yield a more certain support, 
but in this as in other pursuits, labor is necessary to ex- 
cellence. When we shall have learned to dispense with 
costly furniture, wines, and the superfine and superfluous 
products of foreign looms—when we can content our- 
selves to go back to the simple habits of our forefathers, 
then may families be raised in the enjoyment of substan- 
tial com the subdivisiong.ef, olJ. estates, cut up as 
they are our system of goverfiment. We must 
learn to make the honor and pleasures of rural life de- 
pend more on intellectual cultivation, and less on vain 
show and ruinous extravagance. The besetting sin of 
the age in which we live, is that we are living too fast— 
Because they have not the means of sporting an equipage, 
and drinking wine, where our fathers drank water, or “cy- 
der,” or old rye, (not sour, we object to the sour,) our 
young men go off to follow some ignus fatuus in a fron- 
tier wilderness—Y et, with the improvements which have 
taken place in the implements, labor-saving machinery 
and processes of agriculture in the last forty years, a man 
may achieve as much now as then, with half the capital 
in labor, anda fourth of it inland. Instead of regarding 
it as clever or honorable to live beyond or even up to his 
means, the young farmer’s first care should be to lay 
something by, be it ever so little, beyond his expenses.— 
Cleanliness in all things, in morals as well as in personal 
and domestic habits, is a beautiful and exemplary virtue ; 
not less so is economy, and however a young farmer 
would like to have elegant furniture for his house, and 
old wine for his table and his friend, the want of these 
is the last thing in this world that an honest and fair- 
minded man need to be ashamed of ! In truth when we 
consider that in our country we have no titles of nobili- 
ty, and no estates tail—that almost every man must be the 
architect of his own fortune, and that whatever may be 
the amount of his accumulations by the skill of himself 
or others, his possessions, however vast they may be, 
must soon be divided and subdivided into small fractions 
among those who are to follow him, it must be admitted 


obligatory, ought in ours to be condemned as imprudent 
and sinful. As to buildings, for private residence,;when 
that matter is rightly considered, there is not one estate in 
a thousand that would justify an expenditure on that ob- 
ject of more than fifteen hundred or two ‘thousand dol- 
lars; for there is not, on an average calculation, an estate 
of a thousand acres, that will cut up into farms,.of more 
than one hundred each, among the second generation ! 
How much worse than idle then, to spend our substance 
in building a palace of a house that in itself costs more, 
in almost every case, be our estate what it may, than a 
grandchild’s portion can be? What better monument 
can any man leave of his folly and short-sightedness, 
than to build on a thousand or two thousand acres, a 
mansion corresponding therewith, in interior accommo- 
dations and external magnificence, which, in the hands of 
his children, or grandchildren, may not have two hundred 
acres to support it? It can only be justified on the :prin- 
ciple of the improvident spendthrift, who, to a friendly 
remonstrance against his extravagance, exclaimed, “D—n 
posterity—Why should I lay up for posterity? What 
has posterity ever done for me.” 

Finally, let all endeavor, and let the legislation of the 
states be so framed, as to connect the honors and the 
pleasures of agriculture with, and make them dependent 
upon intellectual exercises, and upon the.cultivation of 
horticulture and botany, and other beautiful and tsefu 
studies naturally associated with our vocation; repudiating 
heartily the vulgar thouglit that fashionable extravagance 
and fine living, are, in our country, necessary or condu- 
cive to distinction or excellence in the life and habits of 
a well bred American Farmer ! 


Another prevalent evil consists in this—that Southern 
farmers, descendants of men of large possession, become 
ruined and lost before they can bring themselves to take 
care of the pence. Small matters, none of which are 
too small for the Eastern farmer to bring into his ac- 
count, we consider it as almost degrading to take note of. 
A few dollars for a few pounds of butter, a quarter of a 
dollar for a dozen or two eggs, the value of a calf or a 
shoat, are, with the Southern landholder, beneath all con- 
sideration. As for butter, with a large herd of cattle, he 
often makes not enough to eat, and any surplus would be 
as likely to go to his negroes, to his dogs, or on the cart 
wheel, as any where else; and as for eggs, if they cannot 
be in some way gotten rid of, they will be left torot.— 
This carelessness and want of attention to small matters, 
would be culpable, as waste is always wicked, even with 
the most opulent; but to’ Southern landholders of the 
present generation, it is not only culpable, but often ruin- 
ous—It leads to a grievious sense of privation and want ; 
and these lead to the: dice-box, the bottle, and a prema- 
ture grave. From the Farmer’s Companion,— rich lega- 
cy left by the lamented Buel,—we here copy as applice- 
ble to some of the preceding positions, the cases of the 
product of some small farms'in New-Y ork—one of them 
a sandy pine plain, suchas may be had for four or five: 
dollars, or less, per acre in many parts of Maryland: — 





that expenditures in the style of building and living, 
which in some countries might be allowable, and even 


; woof fuon wah, io al a ae 
ducts of farms, under the new and old systems of hus- 
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te 
pa we quote two cases of products under the new 
te 


; were the lands of 
“ag Te Ap farm is situated oes 
sandy aatil lately, was considered o 
little adry. Forty years ago these lands 
sold for three dollars an acre. ‘They now sell at fifiy to 
one hundred dollars an acre. The other farm lies in the 


of Poughkeepsie ; and if we are correct in 
our recollections, a part of it was in old field or commons 
in 1801—2. Samuel T. Vary’s farm lies on the Kinder- 


hook plains. There are 145 acres under cultivation. It 
was worked in 1835 by Mr. Vary and his sons. His to- 
tal expenditure, that is, money laid out for his family and 

amounted to $385.75. After speaking of the de- 

ions of the wire-worm, early and late frosts, and 
other drawbacks with which farmers are ever afflicted, 
Mr: Vary proceeds to give the following statement of the 


Products and Sales of the Farm in 18365. 


12 calves, $37 89 
196 Ibs. butter, at 20c. 39 20 
1549 lbs. cheese, at Sc. 123 36 
.. B0.lambs, at 15s. 56 25 
850 bushels oats, at 52c. 442 00 
375 bushels potatoes, at 25c. 93 75 
20 ‘tons hay, at $15 per ton, 300 00 

92 bushels onions, at 50c. 36 00 
500. do corn, at S4e. 420 00 
220 do wheat, at $1.50, 330 00 
4 cows, beef, 69 00 

2 oxen and 2 steers, 130 00 

7 shoats, 17 00 
1440 lbs. pork, at 7c. 100 00 
22 wethers, at $4, 88 00 
Total value, $2,283. 25 

Deduct money paid out, 385 75 
Leaving a balance of $1,897 50 


The other case is that of Mr. David Harris on 143 a- 
eres. He gives the following as the proceeds of his farm 


in. 1835: « 

190 bushels wheat, at $1.26, $237 00 
165 do rye,at 94c. 155 60 
209 corn, at 78c. 163 02 
“700 do oats, at 50c 350 00 
7 live hogs, 40 00 
3 calves, 9 50 
75 tons of hay, 1,762 50 
Advance on 26 sheep, . 65 00 

» Reeeived for pasture and feed, ex- 
_ __ elusive of my own stock, 00 
atixfes 2730 12 
Expenses for labor, &c. on the farm, 275 00 
ee Nett profit, $2,455 12 


Vary’s farm afforded him a nett annual profit 
per acre, over and above the amount paid 
f , and for farm labor, &c.; and Mr. Har- 
s’ gave him a nett profit of about $17.16 per acre, over 
and above his farm expenses. 
_ If some cirew ses do not admit these examples to 
allow od out in all their details in the South, there are 
*s which would aes up for the deficiency. De 
pul a ' be a good law maxim, but 
t Richard’s maxim—the reverse of that 
commended: “ Take care of the 

































h ds will take care of themselves.” 
"3 ue Rs Foeas: + , 
oe bet brit 10.0 mind an anecdote of a certain Dis- 
orney in 1 wyland that we wot of, and that our 
po is will. remember. A man 








a : .@ hen and chickens, the law- 
esa Tos with his wonted slow and solemn 
magvanimnc sly enterd.a noli prosequi, (com- 

éalled a not ish,) ying it was acase for the 
pn yf at an ae imie,” Se.) 
aE legge 

Jb tiiage? 

Potatoes, to which we invite atten- 

phar cers ® m as equal 
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on the culti- 
















fore been generally allotted to them. Mr, Joho North, in 
a communication to the Genesee Farmer, also bears testi- 
mony to their excellence for the table—He says : 
“I sent the potatoes [a peck] with many other seeds to 
a farm in the country, in which } have an interest, but ne- 
glected to give particular directions about them, they were 
planted in the same manner as common potatoes, and had 
been in the ground a week before I learned the fact. | 
immediately had them dug up, and cut into pieces ofa sin- 
gle eye each, and planted in hills, 3} feet apart, three sets 
in a hill; their after culture was the same as for common 
potatoes: They were dug the first week in October, 
and yielded in good round measure, 30 bushels of the 
largest and finest potatoes I ever saw. I had a few of 
them sent into the city, 64 of which averaged more than 
Qibs. each ; one weighed 2 Ib. 14 oz. Ihad a few of them 
baked and served up at one of the hotels, and they were 
pronounced, as they really were, excellent for the table—- 
dry, mealy, well flavored, and free from hollow or spot, 
unlike overgrown potatoes of the common kinds. My 
farmer tells me he has no doubt that had he planted only 
two sets in a hill, the produce would have been 50 bush- 
els instead of 30.” 

Another correspondent of the same paper says : 

“J am fully convinced that this potatoe needs only to 
become known to be approved and extensively cultivated. 
The small quantity of seed which is required for an acre, 
(4 or 5 bushels only) and their unparalelled productive- 
ness, certainly gives them a decided preference over all o- 
thers; their large and compact manner of growth, renders 
them much easier to dig than other kinds; add to this 
their fine quality, either for the table or for feeding stock, 
(which is admitted by all who have tasted them) and it is 
safe to predict that this root will, in a short time, be more 
generally cultivated by farmers than any other kind.” 





Crors in Missouri. 
Dardenne, Mo. Feb. 22, 1840. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

On the 27th of June last, ] sent a communication 
to you for publication, giving a history of the peculiari- 
ties of the season up to that time, and their effects on the 
crops. In that communication I expressed the opinion 
confidently, that the corn crop of this region would be a 
failure; and so far as the prairie country, and indeed al- 
most the entire upland of this region is concerned, the re- 
sult has proved the entire correctness of that opinion.— 
The season from the 7th July until some time ip October, 
was almost an uninterrupted drought ; and then to add to 
our misfortunes, we had a most destructive and killing 
frost on the 27th September, which completely killed all 
the late planted corn, much of it being yet in the roasting 
ear stage. Nearly the whole crop was then cut off at 
the ground, and shocked up in the next four or five days. 
—Just at that juncture of time, the weather became very 
warm and moist, and continued so a sufficient length of 
time to heat and spoil most of the green ears of corn, 
and as a consequence, much of the fodder too. Corn is 
consequenily scarce and high in price here; and but for 
the river bottom, (which produced a tolerable crop,) and 
the stock of old corn, (which is unusually large,) we 
should be hard run for corn. As it is, however, we shall 
not starve, though much of the hog stock has already 
perished from scarcity of food, the unusual severity of 
the weather, and the great depth of thesnow. The wheat 
crop proved better than I estimated, some crops being un- 
usually heavy and of excellent quality, while others 
yielded large crops of straw, and light and inferior crops 
of grain. In the apper part of this State, the wheat crop 
failed in toto, not producing seed. Buta beneficent provi- 
dence vouchsafed them a most bountiful crop of corn in 
nearly the whole region where the wheat crop failed.— 
The crop of oats and hay the past season was most a- 
bundant every where. The crop of fall vegetables failed 
in a great measure throughout the whole country, in con- 
sequence of the extreme drought with which the country 
was afflicted. The foregoing remarks, with regard to the 
weather, and its influence on the crops, will apply to a re- 

ion extending 50 or 60 miles south and east of this, and 
from 100 to 150 miles north and west. 

The tobacco crop of this country improved greatly af- 
ter the heavy rains ceased, but as much of it had spinet- 
ted up and buttoned too soon, the crop is below an aver- 
age one as to weight, but is generally of fine quality, ex- 
cept the latest ‘planted portion of the crop, which was 





generally cut rather too green, to save it from the frost.— 


[No. 43 
The quantity produced here the season, i 
greater than thatof any Peace 3 The presents 
time of peculiar hardship to the farmer of this regi rad 
while grain, in consequence of the local scarcity, wa sel]. 
ing at very high prices, the surplus proceeds of that ori, - 
when fed to stock, which isa principal business wij 
is almost a drug, there being no person willing to py 
chase stock, either fat or store at any price. Wheat ig 
selling at 75 cts. 4 months credit. Corn is worth from: 
40 to 50 cents at the crib. Oats 37}. Pork hag ’ 
selling for consumption at three to four dollars, °R 
does not sell at this season of the year. Money is 
here, and difficult to collect, and forced collections agg 
becoming the order of the day. bid 
Yours, neepocttally, + ith 
OHN Smirg, © 


P. S. Please tell us here in the far west what has bé. 
come of the far-famed skinless oats. I see no notiee of 
that article lately. I was induced some four or five 
since to send to Baltimore for some. I paid there $1 
lb., and paid freight and charges, and cultivated with the 
utmost care and diligence, and all that I could. raise was 
tried on three or four kinds of soil, and am now out of 
seed. Each crop was diseased, and the disease pr 
sively worse in each, until I at the last harvest abandoned’ 
the whole concern as a most incorrigible humbug. 


7.8% 
MR. WEBSTER’S AGRICULTURAL SPEECH, wif 
rs (Concluded.) th 
'The sheep husbandry in England is an immense j 
terest. They will this year cut from sixty to posed 
millions of fleeces; and sheep under one year old are 
not shorn. The average yield may be six to seven 
pounds to a fleece. There are two principal classes’ 
sheep in England, the long and the short wooled ‘ba 





—the Leicestershire and the South Down. The oj 
wooled, or Leicestershire sheep, giving a fleece of about’ 
eight pounds; the short wooled, or South Down, 4 
fleece of from three to four pounds. Wool is of great im- 
portance to them, and mutton in their markets commands | 
high prices. Sheep are to be considered at the head of _ 
their agricultural products. The great importance of — 
providing for them, therefore must be obvious. 
Our climate as has been observed, differs from theirs: 
but the great inquiry applicable in equal force to both 





countries is, how can we manage our land in order to 
produce the largest crops, while at the same time we keep 
up the conditier of the land, and place it, if possible, oo 
course of gradual improvement? The success of farm- 
ing must depend in a considerable degree upon the animals” 
produced and supported on the farm. The farmer 
calculate in respect to animals upon two grounds of profit, 
the natural growth of the animal, and the weight obtained. 
by fattening. The skilful farmer, therefore, expects where 
he gains one pound in the fattening of his animal to gain 
an equal amount in the growth. The early maturity of 
stock is consequently a point of much importance. 

Oxen are rarely reared in England for the yoke. fn 
Devonshire and Cornwall, ox teams are employed; bat 
in travelling one thousand miles in England, Mr. Webs 
ster saw only one ox team, and here they were driven 
one before the other, and in harness similar to the harm’ 
ness of horses. Bullocks are raised for the market. It” 


tle and sheep, that their growth should be rapid; and’ 
their fattening properties favorable, they may be 


is highly desirable, therefore, both in respect to neat cat 





disposed of and cousequently the expense of production’ 
lessened. 


Is it practicable on the soil and in the climate of Mas” 
sachusetts to procure a succession of crops? He could” | 


not question it; and he had entire confidence in the im 


provements to our husbandry, and the great advantaged ” | 


which would accrue from a judicious rotation of products’ 


The capacities of the soil of Massachusettts were'ui! 

doubted. One hundred bushels of corn to an acre had ~ 
been repeatedly produced, and other crops in like abut 
ance. But this would not effect the proper ends of fe a 


dicious and profitable agriculture, unless we could 8 
manage our husbandry that by a jadicious and proper se" 
cession of crops, the land .would not only be : 


after an exhausting crop, but gradually enriched by @ 4 ) 


cultivation. Itis of the highest importance that our 
mers should increase their power of sustaining live 


at 
that they may thereby obtain the means of. improving: — 





their farms. oe 0 


He had already remarked that in some things, -wel#d”” 
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jt an awkard and cumbrous instrument. 
ive stock of England was in a high state of im- 
t. He had seen the fine herds of Lord Spencer, 
tes, and others, with satisfaction. The specimens 
Short Horns brought to this coun 
been a capital stock ; but the c ter of the stoc 
d among us should have reference to the nature of 
. te. Our present breed of oxen are beyond doubt 
best suited to the plough. He was inclined to believe 
that no stock for the dairy among us and upon our short 
could be found superior to the Ayrshire breed 
of cows. er? effort should be made to improve our 
own breeds. e Devonshire stock brought here at an 
‘period and now generally diffused over New Eng- 
d, would probably prove the best stock, upon the 
for us. It undoubtedly admitted of great improve- 


of them 
er had seen often the plough with wheels, but he, 
ad 
r 






w 


‘He urged attention strongly to the seeds of grains 
sich we'sowed. Great improvements had been made 


jn these matters by a careful selection and culture. He 
considered that the introduction of the Leicester and 
South Down sheep among us would prove an eminent 
advantage. The Leicester require extraordinary feeding, 
and must always be kept fat. The South Down were an 
exceedingly profitable animal, Both for wool and mutton, 
and would subsist well in short pastures and an exposed 
climate. Jt is not advisable to cross the Leicester with 
the Merino, or indeed the long wooled with the short 
wooled races. ; 

t= Jt was easy to see the immense importance ofa success- 
fal agriculture in England; and that even the amount of 
one per cent. added to their ggricultural products would 
inaterially affect the subsistence and comfort of millions. 

Itis not often said that England was a garden. This 
wasa strong metaphor. ‘There was much poor land and 
some poor cultivation in England. But he had looked at 
their improvements with the highest pleasure and admira- 
tion. In associations for the improvement of agriculture, 
jnagricultural societies, we had gone before them. He 
would not say that they were following our example, but 
are now doing what we had done. He had the 
pleasure of attending the first meeting of the British Na- 
tional Agricultural Association; and gentlemen of the 

ighest distinction in rank, talants and wealth, were ap- 
prized of the great importance of this vast me 
est,and were lending their hearty co-operation in the 
cause. They had made in England immense advances 
in agriculture, and nearer approaches to the perfection of 
art than in any other country. 

He concluded by adding that he had on the way some 
few individuals of the Leicester and South Down breeds 
of sheep, which, not as the finest, but as fair examples of 
these valuable breeds, he would be happy to exhibit to 
the farmers of Massachusetts. They would, on their ar- 
rival, remain in Boston some time for that purpose. He 
had likewise brought over a few bushels of the best kinds 
of wheat grown in England for seed, which would be 
left at the agricultural warehouse of Messrs. Breck and 
Co., that the farmers, if they choose, might avail them- 
selves of it. . 

€ ought, in justice to a cotemporary, to state, that, 
sallne divinely of publishing the whole of the preced- 
ing Speech on the same day when the last half of it ap- 
— the Farmer, for which it was reported, we are in- 
to the courtesy of Mr. Breck, one of the proprie- 
tors and editors of that paper, who courteously, favored 
us with a proof-sheet. Jt is proper also that the Speech 
should be accompanied by the following explanitory notes, 
which popecrs in the Farmer to-day :—] 

“In the hurry of the Speech from our notes, some er- 
rors occurred, which it is desirable to correct. The south- 
em parts of England are not sandy, as there stated, but a 
thin light loam resting upon chalk. Beans and peas are 
not gréen crops, as remarked, but white and exhausting 
crops, because they are allowed to perfect their seed. 
That where one bushel of oats was raised, ten bushels of 
turnips could be produced, should have been stated in the 

m of supposition, and not as an ascertained fact. The 
case of the person alluded to as to be employed through 
the winter in digging turnips, should have included also 
his slicing them and feeding them to the sheep; and this 
is the winter occupation of hundreds in England. 

We give these corrections in justice to Mr. Webster, 
But we have also the pleasure to say, that Mr. Webster, 
our request, has engaged as soon as his leisure will 


to issue it in a let form ; and we hop same 

time to be aie oid a full and Leiee feats of the 

instructive remarks of Professor Silliman on. the same 

occasion. We know they will be received with. great 

interest and pleasure by the agricultural public. H.C. 
Boston Courier. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
COOKING AND STEAMING APPARATUS. 

Editors of the Cultivator—l have been looking about 
for a long time for some apparatus for steaming or cook- 
ing roots or other food, in an expeditious aed cheap maa~ 
ner. Can not you give us something of this: kind that 
will not cost too much either for the article itself, or what 
is of quite as much consequence, consume too much fuel 
in cooking. With the common potash kettle, the wood 
required costs as much as the benefit derived from cook~- 
ing. Coal would be economical here. 

New Windsor, Orange co. J. R. Carpwe.. 

The dest and cheapest apparatus for steaming roots, &c. 
we have yet seen, is made, by putting to a box of the re- 
quired dimensions for cooking or steaming, a bottom of 
sheet iron, and setting this box on an arch of brick or 
stone work, allowing about four inches of each side of 
the box to rest on the brick work. Let the box be made 
of inch and a half or two inch plank ; the sheet iron with 
a double row of holes for nails, secured to the bottom of 
this, will be water tight, and a false bottom made of board, 
and perforated with numerous holes, with cleats nailed 
on it to lie on the iron bottom, and prevent the roots 
burning on it, completes the steamer. We have used one 
made on this principle, for several years, and know of no 
plan which will cook food with equal rapidity and cheap- 
ness. Our steamer holds 15 bushels, and the fuel requi- 
red is but a trifle. . 

MEADOWS, PASTURES, &c. 

Our friend from Conway, Mass. will find the queries 
he has propounded, more fully answered in a former vo- 
lume of the Cultivator, than our limits will at present 
permit. He inquires first : ' 

“How can pasturing be improved on broken rocky land 
that cannot be ploughed?” By a top-dressing of manure 
only. 

2. “A large part of my mowing is moist cold land; 
nataral to grass: Shall I feed my mowing? Shall I put 
30 loads of manure to the acre, and crop twice, or spread 
it over more land, and crop once ?” 

Moist cold land must be drained, and then it will be 
warm dry land. In this state, a rotation of crops will 
enrich it. Better cultivate a little land well, than half 
farm a larger quantity. The first will enable you gradu- 
ally to improve the whole; the last will deteriorate the 
whole. 


, rit good lands hold their own, mowed once and not 
ed??? 

They will; but to have good grass, it is necesary to 
occasionally put on grass seeds, and scarify the surface 
with a light harrow. 

“Js lime of any use on moist cold lands ?” 
first, and use lime afterwards. 


“What would be the effect to plaster good dryish land 
without manure, crop once, and not feed any?” In time 
the land would deteriorate. In our wheat districts, we 
plaster, clover, and crop wheat for years in succession ; 
but the land rests two years in clover pasture, on which 
sheep and cattle are fed—which, with the decaying clo- 
ver, and roots, gives a heavy manuring to the soil. Plas- 
ter and lime are not properly manures. 

“Are ashes and plaster similar in their effects on land?” 
Not precisely, as the one owes its efficacy pemeigeny to 
the nitrate of potash it contains—and the other, to its sul- 
phuric acid and lime. Both, however, are good, and the 
best on dry, sandy, or gravelly soils. Swamp mud, will 
produce generally little effect on land, unless first made 
into compost, or used to absorb the liquid manure of the 
gravel. In either of these ways, it is invaluable. 

“How should the Rohan poe be planted?” ‘Three 
feet each way between the hills, will do well; or they 
may be planted in drills. This is a vigorous plant, and 
requires more room than some other potatoes. It is bet- 
terto cut them. Double the quantity can be produced 


No, drain 





from a bushel cut, than from one uncut. We have found 
one eye to a piece succeed well; and if planted in hills, 
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PoraTors. Meets ‘Le 
" A correspondent in ‘Tioga . coun ’ . 7 aris fol- 


a “it os ene 
so kindas to send me last year, four of them and 
from the four hills, F obtained about ohe-third of a el 







of . Valuable as this variet 3 to. 

Sethoues by the hill, my kidney foththe beat them ¢on- 
siderably—but then, the kidneys had the pdvaniage of 
one large potato in each hill. “From different | re- 


ments, > saree rod, I aye the hiro boy af 
av ushels per acre, the greatest lave ev- 
er had, and that off the same ground, where last year 
they were scarcely worth digging. Were not my page 
out, I would say something on the disputed question of 
hilling, or not hilling potatoes. They are both seeps 
both wrong, it dlepeddthg entirely on the kinds cultivated: 
No two varieties of plants differing more in the manner 
of their growth above ground, than the different kinds of 
potatoes do under ground.” 

We hope our correspondent will favor us with his 
views on this topic, illustrating them. by reference to th 
several cultivated varieties of the potato. 


ROHAN POTATOES. 

It is conceded, I believe, by every one who has culti- 
vated the Rohan potato, that they are all “that they have 
been cracked up to be,” and no “humbug.” From every 
section of the country we have very flattering accounts of 
their great and extraordinary yield; more particularly the. 
large quantity obtained from the small quantity of seed 
plante. Some have measured the ground where a small 
patch has been harvested, weighed and measured the pro- 
duce, and then made a calculation of what an acre would 
produce at the same rate, which exceeded 1400 bushels ! 
Now, allowing them to yield only one-half that amount, 
they would then exceed any other variety that has ever 
fallen under my observation. Itis true, they require good 
soil, good treatment, and a liberal allowance of manures ; 
and let me ask what variety does not reqaire the same 
treatment to ensure a good crop? 

Some contend that they are nothing more nor less than 
the “Merino,” under a new name. An examination of 
the tubers, would, I think, convince the greatest sceptic, 
that they are quite a different variety. The color, I readi- 
ly admit, is very similar to the “Merino,” as they are 
called, but the form of the tubers are quite different; be- 
ing generally something in the shape of the pine apple; 
besides, there are many more eyes, and more deeply in- 
dented, in which respect they more closely resemble the 
“Lady’s Fingers,” than any other variety J have seen. 

The advantages this potato possesses over other vari- 
eties, are economy of seed, and the great facility with 
which they can be harvested. From four to five bushels 
per acre are deemed sufficient, when it takes about noe 4 
bushels of the Pinkeyes to plant the same amount of land. 
Here is a saving at once of seventy-five per cent. The 
difference in gathering the crop is still greater. ‘ IT have 
had 120 bushels d and picked in the same time, b 
the ositin iasabar of 8 it took -thdin 0 ag fick 
up’ fifteen bushels of the Pinkeyes. This may appear 
strange to some, but it is no less than true. 

From my experience for the last two I am con- 
vinced that three feet and six inches ack way, from hill 
to hill, and two sets with at least two eyes, is the 
proper distance, and the atity of to be 


requisite 
used. This will admit sient and ie room ‘to work 
with the cultivator, and earth up with the plow, without 


making the furrows or trenches too deep, 
For manure I have used that taken immediately from 
my cattle yard, spread broad cast, about twenty loads to 
the acre, and immediately plowed under. a 
My crop, the past season, amounted to more than four 
hundred bushels, some of which are now for sale, at five 
Breed chery, ww engin ay feast mace 
For the table, have been as second and third 
Judge Buel recommended them as a valuable acquisi-. 
Ph phos rome 
“First, Because their quality for the table, will justify 
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they require comparatively little la- 
man being able to dig thrice as ma- 
ins , as of ordinary kinds, The tubers 
e, oné hundred and ten of the largest of our 
‘conipletely filling a flour barrel. ‘Twenty-seven 
iis were dug in our presence in one hour, the tops 
‘pulled by one man at moderate labor. 

ourthly, use they yield an abundant as From 
flity-five rods of ground, we gathered one hundred and 
sventy-five bushels, while our common cultivated kinds 
a not ae us &halfacrop. One case has been stated 

us, of a sin tato producing a bushel, and another, 
of its having produced a barrel at harvest. 

“@T his’ potato sends out laterals from the main stem, 
which grow to great length ; and the roots which feed it, 
striké deep, are humerous and strong. Hence, the ground 
ii Which ‘they are to be planted, should be plowed deep, 
and the hills should be fineos wide apart, that the soil 
may Acquire Solar heat. We ought further to remark, that 
they should be planted early, in our climate, as early as 
the ground is sufficiently warmed for their reception, as 

ty Sec to require the whole season t6 grow their large 
t tubers, and mature the crops.” 


Three-Hills Farm, Feb. 1840. 














Cares N. BeMENT. 





Tue Corton Crors or tHe Wor.p. 


There is: nosubject connected with commerce or ag- 
riculture, which possesses a higher interest for the citi- 
zens.of the United States, than the production and con- 
sumption of.cotton. We have, on more than one occa- 
sion, devoted our columns to the insertion of information 
upon the:subject; and our attention is particularly called 
to it just now, in consequence of a recent publication ofa 

letter, si “Cotton Plant,” in a spirited New 
York paper, d “The Whip.” The writer com- 
mences by stating that the entire growth of cotton in the 

orld is set down at 1,000,000,000 Ibs. Of this 550 mil- 

nay totaal to be grown in the United States, 30 
in 8 im te West ladies, 27 in Egypt, 36 in the 
west of Africa, 100 in the West of Asia, 35 in Mexico 

South America, except Brazil, and 14 millions else- 
"Thus, at 10 cents per Ib.a price below which it has 
ely ever fallen, this crop is worth 100,000,000 dollars. 
for the last fifty years, however, the value (though often 
motuating-suddenly and widely) has averaged 19} ceuts. 
the present growth of the world is worth 


ote Spi Pt ; 
Of this, al out 320 millions of pounds are consumed 
‘manu 1 in. about 150 millions in the 
rance in China and India, 25 in 
XICC y rroeag | Brazil ; we Som 
fey and.Africa, 10 in Spain, 20 in Rus- 
semainder elsewhere. The value of cotton 
in En ‘land. is believed to be annually about 
as of dollars; in France at 70 millions; in the 


mploye in manufacturing by machinery. 

gland at 200. millions of dollars ; in 
millions; in the U. States at 110 millions. 
t of raw cotton in all 


Was estimated at only 60. millions of 
, The 





ef ' Span, Co. whole consump-| 
C, | : , was about 387 millions of pounds. 
. ja. were the first states in 


otton 1© any considerable extent. 
pounds were grown in the Union 
. ot ce LL: 


ch grew in S. Carolina, 
he li ns. wa “the erop of the United 
on a” een oe ‘in South Carolina, 
pia, 
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12 in Virginia, 10 in North Carolina, 10 in Louisiana, 
and 10 in Mississippi. 

In 1828, the whole crop of the Union was 348} mil- 
lions. Of this Georgia 75 millions, 8. Carolina 70, 
Tennessee’ 45, Alabama 45, Louisiana 38, Mississippi 20, 
Virginia 25, N. Carolina 19, Florida 2, and Arkansas one 
half of a million. : 

Th 1833, the crop of the Union had increased to 4373 
millions. Of this, 88 millions grew in Georgia, 73 in’ S. 
Carolina, 70 in Mississippi, 65 .in Alabama, 55 in Louis- 
jana, 50 in Tennessee, 15 in Florida, 13 in Virginia, 10 
in N. Carolina, and 3 ofa million in Arkansas. 

The next year, 1634, the crop had increased to ye 
millions, and was grown as follows: 85in Mississippi, 
in Alabama, 75 in Georgia, 654 in S. Carolina, 62 in 
Louisana, 45 in Tennessee, 20 in Florida,.18in Virginia, 
9} in N: Carolina, and in Arkansas } million. Subse- 
quently, no certain data are in our possession ; but the es- 
timate at this time, is 550 millions as the whole crop of the 
Union. 

Thus it will be seen, from 1791 to 1826, S. Carolina 
was the most abundant cotton growing state in the Union. 
In 1826, Georgia took the lead, and held it till 1834, when 
Alabama and Mississippi took the front rank. At this time, 
Mississippiis perhaps the most extensive cotton growing 
State in the Union. South Carolina and Alabama are 
next. North Alabama is beginning to deteriorate as a 
cotton country, while the wornjlands in middle Tennes- 
see are thought to improve for this culture—maturity, the 
vital desideratum, not being so easily allowed in the rank 
luxuriance of the fresher soils. 

When it is remembered that the first cotton plant in the 
United States was raised in 1787,surely our readers will 
find reason for surprise at the wonderful increase that has 
accrued in little more than fifty years! Bold, indeed, must 
be the man who would venture to predict the wealth, great- 
ness and power, likely to become our national attributes 
through the agency of cotton —Philad. Inquirer. 





THE NUT-SHELL. 

Carrots as food for Horses—Mr. G. Sheffer of Wheat- 
land, has given us some account of his success in the cul- 
ture and use of roots, for stock ; particularly in feeding 
horses on carrots ; he raised last season, beside. other 
roots, about 300 bushels of carrots, which he feeds most- 
ly to three working horses, giving them one bushel each 
per day, together with hay—he has fed them in this way 
nearly three months steady, and kept them at work most 
of the time. He formerly fed his horses half a bushel of 
oats each per day, with hay; and from the results of his 
experience, he is {ully convinced that one bushel of car 
rots is worth as much for horses as halfa bushels of oats. 
His horses eat much less hay than when fed on grain, and 
keep in as good order, and appear as well able to work. 
He thinks that horses fed on carrots, with a small quanti- 
of oats and hay, will do better than when fed on oats and 
hay only.— New Genesee Farmer. 

To destroy Weevils in granaries—A correspondent of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, communicates the following item 
of intelligence : 

“Accident has discovered to a French farmer a very 
simple mode of destroying weevils in corn warehouses— 
happening to lay in the corner of a granary in which there 
was a quantity of corn,some sheep skins with the fleece 
on, he was not alittle surprised to find them, a few days 
after, covered with dead weevils. He repeated the expe- 
siment several times, and always with the same success. 
At last he ordered his corn to be stirred up, and not a sin- 
gle weevil remained in it.” 

Seed Corn—The Yan. Far. recommends that the best 
ears of corn be selected annually, as by this méans there 
will be an annual improvement—in this way, some kinds 
that were only middling some years ago, have now be- 
come excellent. ‘Two farmers may have the same kind 
of corn, and one selects with care his seed, while the oth- 
er is mg: pace after some years there is so wide a dif- 
ference that the negligent man is astonished at the superi- 
or crop of him who has acted with sagacity, and pays a 
high price for the improved variety—he is convinced by 

itive proof that others have been going forward while 

has ‘stationary, or as. Paddy ‘says, “advancing 
and 
endeayors to progress in rapid strides, b 
07 Spa that others ave steadily and profitably pur-~ 
sued. 





To cure a sick Cow—A correspondent of Hill’s Mon 
ly Visitor, says, that a neighbor who had a valuable’ 
that was apparently well in the morning, and when he 
her up at night, she would not eat, and for three days 
neither ate, nor drank, nor chewed the cud ; her bélly 
was full and somewhat swollen, and no excrément hay - 
passed off; he had given her two strong cathartic potion 
I told him I once had a sheep in like condition ie t he 
had lost her cud; and advised to make one of the ign 
bark of sweet.elder scraped fine and mixed with unmalp 
ed hog’s lard, which would cure her. This was done 
9 o’clock in the evening, and she was found well in {hy 
morning. Wi 
cag, 


Cure for the bite of a Ratilesnahe—One or two spou 










fuls of sweet olive oil, taken inwardly and the woundan. 
ointed well with it, has been found to be an effectual ¢ 
for the bite of a viper or rattlesnake—says the Wabash In. 
quirer. —_ ies 
Cough in Horses—The Maine Farmer says that the 
boughs of cedar have been used as a remedy for coug 
horses with complete success ; they should be cut iad 
mixed with the grain given to the horse. pie 
iy 


Dutch method of preserving Milk for a vo 
Take any-number of bottles ae wish to haseenitet! 
them thoroughly, turn théga upon the nose in the suny 
til they are perfectly dry ; then milk from the cow 
the bottles, and cork them tight ; the bottles are then j 
into a kettle, packed with straw or hay, and water’ po 
in until they are covered. After being boiled, the 
is fit for use, and may be preserved sweet for months.. 

The gentleman who communicated the above to 
Yankee Farmer, says that he has tasted of milk thus & 







pared, which had made a voyage from Amsterdam to Ba 
tavia and back, and from thence to New York—the milk 
was as sweet as whien first drawn from the cow. 


aay! 
Connecticut Stock moving West—The Louisville Jovi. 
nal says that Gen. Ralph Watson, so distin ighed in 
Connecticut as a raiser of fine stock, has seceiihy a 
in Kentucky, bringing with him near 30 fine bloodedtat 
tle, which he has placed on his farm near Louisville " 
er 





bull Lord Althorp, is said to be one of the noblest anim 
in the world, and has taken the premium wherever he | 
has been exhibited. vere 
To ewtract Wax from honey comb—The Glasgow Me 
chanics’ Gazette gives the following mode of extracting 
wax :—Have on the fire an open vessel of boiling wa 
ter, and stand by the fire an open vessel of cold water: 
put the comb close tied in the canvass bag, in the ba 
water, and repeatedly squeeze it down with a stick or 
large wooden spoon ; the wax will come through the bag — 
and swim on the top of the water ; skim it offand t 
in the vessel of cold water; by repeatedly squeezing th 
bag and skimming, every particle of wax is obt 
when congealed it may be taken off and melted, and cash 
into moulds of any convenient shape for sale. ite 4 































Preserving Plums from the curculio—A corresponded 
of the N. Y. Farmer in 1831, says—“One of my ff. 
has had plentiful crops of plums for 18 years in sueg 
sion, by keeping hogs in his fruit garden, yet trees 
fifteen rods of that garden have annually lost 
fruit by the curculio.” 


’ 


within 
eI 


A Za, "Li 
Grapes—A writer in the Port Carbon Gazette, § me 
years ago, speaking of the importance of cultivating. 
grapes, observes—“It will be perceived that I admit. 
excuse for not possessing a vine; those who have 
room fora single garden bed, may have their cleat 
walk under the shade of one of luxurious growth 
expense is trifling, compared with its permanent advan 
tages. Ihave known a single vine cultivated in thi : 
to produce in one single season, fruit which sold i 4- 
more than one hundred and fifty dollars—and a neigil 
of mine, who keeps.a shoe store, could show on @ Wi 
7 years old, nearly 700 bunches of sweet water. grape 
well ripened—yet he had no room for a single garden # 
bed, and trained his vine over a brick pavement. : 
of his leisure hours were thus innocently and delightfally, 
occupied, without any interference with his business?’ 
. . 1 iin oe 

Pears—The following fact mentioned in. Manning’ 
Book. of Fruits, in relation to.a fine foreign, pear, ant 


‘ 








appears to be the case with some other yarietios, (sa! 
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» Genesee Farmer,) should not only be well known to 
purserymen, but to purchasers and cultivators—“One of 
ovr best new European Pears, the “Duchess of Angou- 

se.” when grown as a dwarf [upon quince stock] pro- 
1a fine large fruit, but small and greatly inferior 
m,.grown upon a standard [or pear stock)”. 


ing sweetness to tainted Bulter—To effect this a 

dent of the New Genesee Farmer gives the fol- 
directions, which are said to have been practised 
succes: “Cut or break the butter into very small pie- 

ces; or, what is better, force it through a coarse wire sieve 
to make it srnall as possible; then put it intoa churn 

th a. sufficient quantity of new milk to swim it, and 
churn it well ; then take it out and work it thoroughly to 
ee it'from the milk, adding a little salt if necessary, and 
it will hardly be distinguished from entirely new butter.” 


ft Rule worthy of the Farmer’s altention—A most im- 
ait axiom to be kept in mind by every farmer is, to 
aor up and cultivate no arable land to be: laid down a- 
with depreciated strength: in other words no crop 
iring the plough or cultivator and hoe should be put 
into the ground the present year which will, Jeave the 
ground in a worse condition than it was before the work 
was began. It will, when adopted as a principle, be very 
easy for every farmer to make his calculation inany crop 
equiring the hoe, so to improve the capacity of his land 
‘that it shall yield more than it has done before, A plen- 
fy of good barn yard, hog yard, stable or compost manure 
Mitetectually do this business on almost.every retentive 
soil; in some cases of low and wet grounds, the simple 
application of sand or gravel with a small quantity of the 
stimulating manures will accomplish every thing to be 
wished ; in other cases of sandy, porous soil, the applica- 
‘of clay or other adhesive earths, with the free use of 
ister of Paris and some stimulating manures, will do 
wonders. The observance of the a of constant 
ovation will soon bring New England to rank with the 
Hast cultivated districts of England and Scotland, and e- 
yen with the still higher improvements exhibited in Fle- 
mish husbandry.— Gov. Hills Address. 
“Value of Salt—An increased quantity of salt used by 
the farmer in various ways would be of eminent benefit. 


Salt ought to bear a less price than it now does throughout? 


the country. Much of the expense ofsalt is in the price 
of transport : itis a taxed article, and assists in the reve- 
pues of the government. I am confident that fine salt 
spriikled over the ground in the quantity of three or four 
shels to the acre will not only contribute to drive off in- 
and other destructive vermin, but in most vegetable 
crops will prevent blight. A sprinkling of salt in the feed 
of most animals will contribute to their healthty growth. ib 
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From the American Swine Breeder. 
-'Pisezases or Swine.—An intimate knowledge of the 
Ous diseasesto which swine are subjected and the pro- 
re modes of treatment for their prevention or removal, 

fe points of great importance to the breeder. 
“While it has been the opinion of many, that the dis- 
ders of swine are beyond the reach of remedial meas- 
es, and that “when a hog has once ceased eating” the 
knife should be resorted to,—others have gone to the op- 
posite éxtreme and are ready with “infallible cures” or 
‘certain remedies” for all diseases. Jt is from the ex- 
tle low valuation generally placed upon the hog, and 
consequent inattention to his diseases, that we owe the 
eat confusion of statemengs on the subject; and it cer- 


4 
tainly must be admitted, that, “while doctors disagree” 

















id nd ‘succeeding numbers of agricultural papers condemn, 


“what former pages have proposed, the situation of the 
Hiimane breeder is one of great embarrassment. Desir- 
_@is of securing some remedy, he yet hesitates, and his 
decision, if at length he makes one, is too often unavail- 
ag. When farmers are once convinced, of what is un- 
btedly true, that the profits to be derived from. hogs 
“when judiciously managed exceed those of any other an- 
l, we shall find that the present modes of treatment, 
nd the prevaiting ignorance, will yield to a perfect knowl- 
of the diseases of these animals. 
here is a homely, but a very significant adage, “that 
tihée Of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and 
appli¢ition to' the disorders of swine is especially re- 
ble. Prevention of disease, is the grand point 
should command the consideration of the breeder ; 


€ which close attention will enable him, in gener- 
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ttdin, The’ condition’ of  #wine, while. growing,’ 


and especially while fattening, should -be. investigated 
daily. When these animals are enclosed in stall pens, or 
small enclosures, such investigations are absolutely neces- 
sary and will always be faithfully: pursued:by those who 
desire to keep theic stock in a healthy and thriving state. 

We have heretofore spoken of the necessity of .clean- 
liness, and as our readers have perused,,the suggestion 
given, it will hardly be necessary to remark. further on 
that subject. If any doubt the great benefit: derived for 
keeping the surface of the body constantly clean.and the 
pores open, let them test the matter by experiment; itis 
easily done, and decide from the results of their own tial. 
It would indeed be well, if in the treatment of animals we 
referred oftener to our own system, and derived .our prin- 
ciples from that most important of all laboratories, the 
human stomach. References of this kind would seldom 
mislead us, and we should be astonished to observe how 
far the modes of treatment which nature seemed to indi- 
cate and experience sanctions as regards ourselves, are ap- 
plicable to the animals we rear and fatten for profit or 
convenience. 

Salt, should be given to swine frequently and freely, 
and is easily administered, if intermingled with their food 
three or four times weekly. An examination of the 
modes pursued by various distinguished breeders, will 
show their constant use of this article, while the earnest- 
ness with which they recommend it is remarkable. Dry 
rotten wood is another article found te,be. serviceable to 
hogs, and small quantities of it should be kept continual- 
ly in their pens, or in places to which they have: daily 
access—while, to prevent the evils of over-feeding, and 
they are numerous, sulphur should be resorted to in 
doses of one or two teaspoonfuls, once or twice a week. 
For surfeits, sulphur is an admirable remedy, and.in such 
cases should be given in ounce doses two or three times 
daily, and continue for several days. 

Charcoal is one of the best articles that can be given 
to hogs, to correct acidity of the stomach and preserve a 
healthy tone and action of the bowels. Jt is an excellent 
remedy in diseased lungs, a complaint by no means un- 
frequent in these animals. An intelligent writer in the 
Franklin Farmer, while speaking of the value of char- 
coal, in affections of this kind, remarks as follows. “As 
the rearing and fattening of hogs has become a business 
of great importance to the West, and especially to our 
corn growing states; and as new and terrible diseases 
have made their appearance within the last few years, a- 
mong that class of our domestic animals, J, as a. common 


sufferer with my brother farmers, have been trying to as- 


certain the cause of, and remedy fer; the one which I 
have suffered the most by, and which I shall call your at- 
tention more particularly to. 

“Tt is admitted by pathologists, that diseases may, and 
do change their type in the same latitude, and become 
more and more malignant as the popalation becomes 
more dense, and the country becomes colder; thus our 
own intermittent has degenerated into the more deadly 
typhus fever; thus, that which we once called quinsy or 
swelling of the throat in swine, has now assumed a more 
malignant type, and requires‘a different treatment; the 
cause is the same, but the effect is not always instantane- 
ous or accompanied by the same symptoms. or. results. 
I think it may safely be assumed that most of diseases 
that hogs are liable to, are produced by sudden transitions 
from heat to cold; especially as they do not, to the same 
extent with other animals, perspire through the pores of 
the skin over the whole surface of the body, but through 
small orifices in the legs and throat. These orifices are 
continually liable to obstructions, and particularly in the 
winter seasons, when great numbers of these animals 
sleep together, and where perspiration for a short time is 
succeeded by an opposite state, in the frequent changes of 

osition ; thus clogging the medium of perspiration and 
ea the foundation, of disease and death. 

“'This exposure, as we have stated, formerly produced 
enlargement of the glands of the animal’s neck, which 
often ended in inflammation and death. Now, the same 
cause produces a very different effect, and.although it is 
still strangulation, yet. the inflammation falls with its 
whole weight upon the lungs; and if .both: tubes of ithat 


organ are,affected death instantly ensues; af only one the: 
animal may live a long time, but never! recover unless the} 
suggest, or one equally 


remedy that I shall_ pre: 


potent, be applied, The symptoms, when'the, attack lis 


violent, are, a seeming sense of suffocation, great:indis+} up lis: hand astonisl. méfit, 
position.to move, a. deep crimsen. color, to! orged with food ! 
purple all over the body; and if forced to move onlyia} -+ have 


few paces, the animal will pant as if worried by dogs in 
hot weather. - If the attack is-less violent, will take more 
exercise with seemingly less pain, will throb in the flanks 
}in much the same way that horses: will when exhausted 
by fatigue and hard usage; is generally to its 
} company, is inclined to eat rather than its aceustom- 
ed food; such generally live-a long time; but seldom re- 
‘cover. e al ; 3a me © 

“I now proceed to point ‘out, how to ‘prevent the dis- 
ease, and to cure it if taken ia time. Do not suffer your 
hogs to herd together in large lots in cold-weather; never 
‘suffer them to:sleep in lrollow trees; if you have sheds 
for them to sleep under, let them be set ‘so low that the} 
cannot in great numbers heap together. ‘In-dry, hard, 
freezing weather, let them have some succulent food such 
as apples, potatoes, or turnips, but especially let them have 
plenty of salt and charcoal; this last isa eure for the 
disease if administered before they entirely refuse to eat. 
It is known to almost every one, that charcoal is'a pow- 
erful autisceptic and absorbent, and that hogs search for 
and eat it with eagerness, especially in banks of leached 
ashes ; and so they will unassociated with ashes, if at first 
you break it up in small lumps, and pour a little salt and 
water over it.” 

In addition to the suggestions made by the above writer, 
we add, experiment has clearly shown that when confin- 
ed in separate stalls, or in larger but well proteeted apart- 
ments, swine are seldom affected by swellings of the 
throat, or the more aggravated disease referred to; and 
that, independent of its powerin curing, charcoal is one 
of the best articles for preventing the various disorders of 
swine. It is not only nutritious but it is a powerful cor- 
rective of the acidity produced by feeding too much grain 
at once, or for too. long periods. It is'also® found - that 
charcoal, when frequently administered, effectually de- 
stroys the propensity of hogs to root, and cause them to 
remain quiet in their pens or yards; thus securing that 
rest which is essential to expeditious fattening... 

We have before spoken of the necessity of keeping the 
issues in the legs of swine, constantly open. These ori- 
fices, as is suggested by the writer last quoted, are the 
natural channels for the passage of a great part of the 
the perspiration and waste fluids of the system, and if 
they are obstructed, the health of the animal must soon 
deteriorate. ; 

In all well conducted piggeries, there should be a suffi- 
cient number of small boxes filled with sulphar, salt and 
charcoal. If the former of these articles is purchased by 
the barrel, it can be obtained for one fourth, .or less, of 
of the.retail price of the stores. In-addition to thesesa 
small handful of wood ashes may. be occasionally mixed 
with the food of each animal ; and the meal of the eob, if 
ground with corn, will be found, from the alkaline prop- 
erties it possesses, a sufficient corrective of acidity. 

Simple remedies, like those propesed, are the ones best 
adapted to the disordets ‘of ;hogs; and when faithfully 
given in connexion with judicious treatment, will in gen- 
eral prove successful. Mineral substances, though used 
by many, should be avoided in all cases where such a 
course is practicable ; and, indeed, with the exception of 
calomel, in extraordinary cases, there are few of these medi- 
cines that can be recommended. The diseases of swine 
are not sufficiently understood to warrant the free use of 
these powerful articles, and desperate cases alone justify 
theiremployment, as a last measure. § = 

“Four or five and twent rs ago,” Mowbra 
the late Mr. J eudermall marectehiee apidanaih him 4 
store pig to put up for fattening.. Japplied:to Mr, Wynt, 
the then'salesman, and we Heed one at Finchley, — of 
a fine drove of Herefords, not then out of fashion. After 
the hog had been at Mr. Tattersall’s two or three days, 
I received a letter from him to tell -me it was taken’ very 
bad, in fact, dying. On inspection, I food ‘the animal 
sleepy and torpid, refusing food, but occasionally throw- 
digested meal." Vienbédialy Bittoited Ye Cpa uf the 

i . Fimmediately perceived the cause of the 
patient’s malady. “The pete, deictuinnd to lose no 
time, had been assiduously filling up the trough with food, 


hich the hog, empty after a To ney, voracious 
dedcered, nt yu viele hawis fi re Boe sat 
jaculty totally overpowered. ° My penis mes na ab- 
sinente ft aro, moderte qua of styeet grai 
thin wash, sulphur with it fhd in a few-hoare. the 
| Was, ered: | Iii the ‘sequel, ’the feeder 
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a very old friend, with the following successful and in- 
structive case,-which } give from the MS. received : ‘In 
the.autumn of 1828, one of my sows, four years old, a 
‘mother, er tem ,8 cross between 
Oxford and China s, with eleven fine pigs b 
her side which had been farrowed three weeks, was su 
seized with fever and inflammation. In twelve 
she became unable to stand, was very restless and 
y in t agony, no evacuation having taken 
ing two days. In consequence J called in the 
aid of a cow-leech of the vicinity, who - —_ 
ity promised he would do what he could for her, but 
that all would be of no-use. The operations of bleeding, 
anointing and medicine were carried on for three days, at 
a charge of thirty-five shillings, when the sage doctor 
dismissed the case with the consolation to me—that he 
could do no more for the patient, and that it was impos- 
sible she could live. 
“] then took her in hand myself, bled her and gave her 
a strong dose of salts and jalap, which I succeeded in de- 
livering, her paws being held epen by a rope attached to 
each. In about an hour thereafter she had three pints of 
warm gruel. In less than three hours J had the satisfac- 
tion of observing symptoms of great tranquility, and im- 
provement in my patient; and after leaving her at night 
on a clean and comfortable bed, I was gratified by find- 
ing her upon her legs next morning, in a fair progress to 
recovery. [then repeated the same dose, somewhat re- 
duced in strength, and still keeping her on warm gruel 
two days, my satisfaction was complete on finding her 
quite restored to her former health, saving a little incon- 
venience from the obstruction of her milk. Of the pigs 
previously removed nine did well, and the sow became 
freed from all the relics of her disease in ten or twelve 
days. Idid not choose to risk another farrow with her, 
therefere put her to the boar in October, and fed her for 
the knife. She was killed at Christmas,and made excel- 
lent bacon. Thus I saved a fine hog by calling in doc- 
tor Common Sense, to atone for the insuffic.ency of the 
most skilful leech then and there going; and if brethren 
pig breeders and pig feeders would follow my example, 
in most cases, I humbly opine it would be to the bene- 
fit both of their pockets and their pigs.” 
Says Mr. Lawrence, an eminent English agriculturist, 
« When the hog lies upon his belly and contracted, it in- 
dicates a sense of cold, or some indisposition. If inapti- 
tude to thrive be owing to a foul, scurvy and obstructed 
hide, the best remedy is to extend-the hog on a form, and 
wetting him with a ley, made of half a peck of wood ash- 
es boiled in urine or salt water (soap suds will answer,) 
to curry or scrub him clean; then to wash in clear warm 
water, and dry him with wisps (of straw,) strewing him 
over with ashes and putting him into a deep straw bed. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


Tae Six Curture. 

{The National Intelligencer has beenso much taken up 
of late with the publication of the animated debates 
which have taken place, in Congress, as to leave no room 
for the continuation of the able essays of “Franklin,” the 
Ath No. of which we had hoped to present to our readers 
this week. In the meantime we give the closing remarks 
from the eloquent address of Rev. Mr. McLean, before 
the American Silk Society, delivered at its session in 
Washington city on the 12th December last, and publish- 
ed in the Journal of the Society:] 

I know much m around the whole sub- 
ject of producing vik, fa Hop of most of our far- 


mers and planters. Accustomed to deal in the heavier 
products of the soil, 


A 


Fie 











the very delicacy of the article causes 


them to their ability and skill in its production. 
They or hear of large and expensive cocooneries, 
with nicely adjusted shelves, and hurdles and spinnin 
Senay nie furnaces and flues, with hygrometers, an 





and serometers, and hourly feeding by day 
and by ni are actually frightened from the 
ation of Seri ian. | Serta mepethene deme 
; its + oo hs : nol 
i celetl aepttience-—coe protection of alk ia the 
gm of the cocoon, is an exceedingly simple thing — 


thermometers, 


buildings, to produce from one hundred to one thousand 
dollars worth of silk, and no fixtures, in most cases will 
be needed, but such as he himself, with his hammer and 
hissaw, can furnish. Care and attention are indeed ne- 
cessary ; but these are equally necessary in order to the 
most successful results in any business. This is a busi- 
ness, concerning which experience alone can give us our 
best and most valuable information. Much, undoubted- 
ly, may be learned from books, and the experience of oth- 
ers,—still we cannot hope for the most successful results 
until we have had some little experience. * * * 

The advocates of silk are far from wishing to see oth- 
er products of our soil diminished. These may, and ought 
to be increased an hundred fold—buat they do wish by 
their example and by their precept to add another to the 
existing list of our productions. They do wish to deve- 
lope our resources, and add to our population an hun- 
dred fold; they de wish to retain in the possession of 
our own citizens the $13,273,113, which we annually 
pay for foreign silk. They do wish to see productive in- 
dustry pervade every department of life, and the condi- 
tion and comforts of all our citizens improved. Forever 
dumb be the tongue that would represent our enterprize 
as inimical to the best interests of the poor. If ever an 
enterprize promised joy and prosperity to whole commu- 
nity, especially to the poor, this is that enterprize. Is 
the immense production and manufacture of cotton no 
advantage to the poor? How then can the production of 
a rich and valuable article, the use of which pervades ev- 
ery class of society, which will give employment to 
thousands and tens of thousands of industrious poor, 
which will pour millions into our treasury—how can this 
fail to better the condition of the poor as well as the 
rich. Even if it should curtail the production of bread it- 
self, which, however, it never will do, how could this 
operate to the injury or oppression of the poor? when 
the article produced will buy more bread than they could, 
by possibility, have produced from the soil? 

Mr. President,—Time admonishes me, I owe an apolo- 
gy for trespassing so long on your patience, on this sub- 
ject I scarcely know where to stop. 

I know, sir, it is difficult to introduce to the extent of 
millions any new branch of industry among any class of 
men. It is not the work of aday. Patience and perse- 
verance alone will accomplish it. But it is doubly diffi- 
cult to introduce such a business as that which has called 
us together, generally among the farmers of our land. 

Than farmers, there is no more valuable class of men 
in any emi # cautious and distrustful as they are 
of innovations, they will, nevertheless, act on demonstra- 
tion and conviction ; and may J not hope, sir, we have de- 
monstration in the beautiful specimens of silk here exhib- 
ited that will produce conviction and action. 

DoI mistake the signs of the times, when I predict, as 

I here publicly do, the speedy and triumphant success of 
the silk culture in our beloved country. You and your 
associates, sir, may have opposition. A thousand fingers 
may point at you, and a thousand tongues may exclaim, 
‘what do these feeble Jews.’ But wiser councils will yet 
prevail in your halls of legislation. Then clamors will 
die, faint and feinter still will they grow, as year after 
year your bales of silk shall count by hundreds and 
by thousands, until all the clamor of opposition is 
hushed to peace, and the voice of the croaker is heard no 
more. 
O, sir, to my own mind the prospect before us is bright 
with promise. 1 look forward but a little, and my fond- 
est anticipations are more than realized. I behold this 
single product flowing to all our ports, through a thou- 
sand channels, and peace and plenty pervading all our 
— second only to cotton in the magnitude of its re- 
suits. 





Mi.xinc.—The Boston Cultivator says that many far- 
mers lose a great deal of milk by not milking their cows 
clean, and being long about their work. The strippin 

are the best part of the milk ; the lightest part of the milk 
being at the top of the udder, contains the most cream.— 
This is often left behind, and is lost by the absorbents ta- 
king it up. Long days in the summer cows should be 
milked three times—say at five in the morning, twelve at 
noon, and eight in the evening. Otherwise, when feed is 
good, their udders will be uncomfortably full at night, 
and many of them will lose much of their milk before 
milking time. We have often seen milk dropping from 
the teats of cows in summer afternoons.— Kentucky Jour- 





is not a farmer or planter in our land, who hes not 
jent either in his house or his out- 


nal. 
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FLOWER DEPARTMENT—FOR MARCH. 
Camellias will now commence making their new wood: 
water abundantly, and if any need potting, let it be done 
immediately. Shade the plants from the hot sun, and sy: 
ray: * ~ plants at least bone week. v 
zaleas will now be flowering; give plenty of watep. 

Dahlias alieady started in pots, had Botner be shifted fe 
to the next size. 

Heath and Epacris cuttings may be now put in with 
success. 

Cactuses which show their flower buds minen 
should be duly watered, and they will soon eibend thee 
flowers. ; 

Geraniums will need care ; fumigate the house if the a 
phis trouble. the plants. 

Gladiolus floribandus, natalensis, §c. may now be pot. 
ted for early flowering. _ 

Trevirana coccinea—Plants, potted last month, should 
be shifted into the next size. 

Verbenas will need repotting. 

Annual seeds, such as coxcombs, balsams, &c. may be 
sown in hotbeds for early flowering. If the weather ig 
mild, and the garden in good condition, clarkias, lark< 
spurs, &c. should be sown the last part of March in the 
open ground. . 

Hyacinth and Tulip beds should be partially uncovers 
ed, and if the weather is very pleasant, wholly so. 

Herbaceous plants, protected by a covering, should 
have it removed the last part of the month.—Mag. of Hor; 





From the Magazine of Domestic Economy. 
WOMAN IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 

In the title of this article—in the course of which, or 
in a sequel to it, we purpose to consider that which really 
constitutes the greatest happiness, or deepest and most 
helpless misery of domestic life,—we have preferred using 
the general epithet for the fair sex, rather than one of 
more limited import, which is descriptive of some one 
condition or one class. With this explanation we would 
be understood as applying the term, and directing our at- 
tention more immediately to those females upon whom 
the domestic arrangement of families principally devolves; 
and a female of this class we cannot more characteristic- 
ally denominate than by that term which is expressive of 
the most important and endearing relation in which wo- 
man can stand to society—THE MOTHER OF THE FAMI- 
LY. 


meaning, and we shall do injustice to this most essential 


member of domestic society if we do not take both mean-_. 


ings along with us, and in fact view them as being one 
and inseparable. The fact is, that the mistress of a fami- 
ly, even though no mother in the literal sense of the term, 
may be the best and most valuable of mothers in the met- 
aphorical one. The first is as it were a merely contingent 


matter, and the physical mother may be unmotherly, or» 


what we call “an unnatural mother,” even to her own 
offspring ; but the other sense implies in it the right per+ 
formance of certain duties—duties the value and blessing 
of which descended equally to the whole household, what 
ever relationship they naturally stand in to the female dis- 
charging the duty, or whether there be any other relation 
than simply that they are members of the household, and 
that she is the mistress, and, performing her duty well, in 
the best sense of the word the mother of it. 

It is a common saying, an@ not more common than’ 
true, that “A man can thrive no better in the world than 


his wife willlet him.” These proverbs are always the * 


result of general observation and experience, sho 
and thrown into the sententious form in which we meet 
with them, for the sake of being easily remembered ; but’ 
there are few ifany of them which do not admit of 


expanded into lessons of instruction equally poral day 


valuable ; and a very little reflection on the one which we 
have quoted, together with accurate observation of what 


all may observe in society of every description, will serv@’ ” ” 


to convince any one that it stands high in its class. 


We have the evidence of the history of all nations and" 
all ages, in establishment of the fact, that the treatment ~ 






which woman receives in society, if taken fairly upon t 






average, is the best index of the degree of civilization if ; 


t 


that society. Where the race are exceeding 
man is a slave; and where society begins to 
ter characters in an excess of perverted | and vo- 
luptuousness, woman becomes in her turn the tyrant. But 


These words have a metaphorical as well asa literal - 
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petween these extremes, the one of which indicates the 
early beginning of society, and the other the fast approach- 
‘ag end, there is a middle state, in which the sexes, 
ne different in their pursuits, and even in the struc- 
tares_ of their minds, ae the tones of their feeling, are 
gill upon a moral equality. It is equally true, that as 
the treatment which woman receives is the index of the 
degree., of civilization, so the manner in which woman 
herself is the index of the moral state. This 

moral state is the foundation of all domestic happiness, as 
well.as of all prosperity and greatness, whether public or 

‘vate, and therefore it is that the proper conduct of wo- 
man, viewed as one upon whom domestic duties more im- 

ly and completely devolve, is the most important 
‘ect to which attention can be directed. 

e endeavoured, in our second number, to show that 
home is the true place of happiness ; that which alone 
can make compensation for all the troubles, and toils, 

"and struggles, with which men of all classes must meet 
in public life, and occupation of any description. Wealso 
eee rored to show that ours is in a peculiar and es- 

ial manner the land of home—that no men except them- 
selves strive so strenuously or so successfully to promote 
the comforts of their homes, in so far as providing for the 
inmates of the home is concerned ; and therefore no men 
have such strong claims as our countrymen for a fair and 
adequate return for these their hearty, incessant, and gen- 
erally speaking successful labour in promoting the wel- 
fare of their homes. This argument is not grounded upon 
any basis of fictitious sentiment, or pretty welcome of the 
lip, while the heart is estranged. It is grounded upon 
that foundation of strict equity and even-handed justice, 
without the constant observance of which there can be no 
domestic comfort, and by necessary consequence no na- 
tional greatness. 44] 

Nay, we will go further, for this is a law of God and 
of nature, requiring no express promulgation in words ; 
and therefore the violation through ignorance is as much 
a crime against nature as the violation through corrupt in- 
tention. Men, generally speaking (for we put the profli- 

of both sexes out of the question), do know their 
duty, and they have all the external stimuli with which 
public life abounds to goad them on to the performance 
of it. They stand as it were upon trial, at the bar of that 
portion of the public with which their professions and 
avocations bring them in contact; and the joint operation 
of the love of approbation and the fear of being degraded, 
together with many other principles connected with doing, 
and gaining, and having, are sufficient to keep them tol- 
erably well up to the performance of their duty, to the full 
extent of their abilities. 

But with females the case is widely different, for while 
even the honest and legitimate strivings of men for hon- 
ourable advancement have much of the character of a war- 
fare, the duties and the dominions of women are duties 
and dominions of peace. The province of man is to find 
the means, but it rests with woman to find the enjoyment; 
and it requires no deep insight into society to perceive, 
that it is in the failure of her part alone that the prospects 
of man can be utterly blighted, and the whole of that 
which his struggles and his labours justly entitle him to 
enjoy as happiness—the secure and delightful happiness 
of home—can be turned into gall. 

We are not arguing the question of difference of men- 
tal endowment, or capacity either for knowing or for 
doing, betwen the two sexes; but as long as society is 
kept up by a succession of generations, so long must the 
grand division of labour, in rearing those successive gen- 
erations, and making every one an improvement upon that 
which went before, be the division into the public and 
professional labour of men, and the home and domestic 

ur of woman; and every tendency that there is to 
jumble together, and confound in their operations, these 
two distinct sets of functionaries, is a falling backwards 
towards a less civilized and less efficient condition of so- 
ciety. 

But when we use the words “labour” and “division of 
labour” as applicable to the distinct duties of the two sex- 
€s,in securing for themselves, their offsprirg, and all a- 
round them, the greatest possible amount of domestic com- 
fort, both in capacity for ejoyment, and in ready and full 
means of gratification, it must not be understood that we 
mean merely manual labour, or rather mechanical labour 
—the use of the ten fingers. Even at the very bottom of 
society, as we call it, there is something more than this, 
~—there is method in the management of the very alms 
which a beggar receives in the streets ; and on the suppo- 


sition that they receive equal gratuities, difference of meth- 
od may, and often does, make the one a very happy, and 
as one might say, a respeciable beggar, while the other 
suffers the very depth of human misery—continual grind~ 
ing from without, and unremitting gnawing of internal re- 
morse. 

(To be Continued.) 





THE FARMER’S CHOICE. 
“A liule house well filled, 
A litile wife well willed, 
A little land well till’d.” 


Our ancestors were fed on bread and broth, 

And -woo'd their healthy wives in homespun cicth, 
Our mothers, nurtured at the nodding reel, 

Gave all their daughters lessons on the wheel. 
Thoogh spinning didn’t much reduce the waist, 

It made food much sweeter to the taste ; 

They plied with honest zeal the mop and broom, 
And drove the shutile through the noisy loom, 
They never once complained as we do now, 

“‘We have no girl to cook and milk the cow.” 
Each mother taught ber red cheek son and daughter, 
To bake, to brew, and draw a pail of water; 

No damsel shuon’d the wash-tub, broom or pail, 
To keep unsoil’d a long grown finger naii, 

They sought no gaudy dress, no wasp-like form, 
But ate to live, and work’d to keep them warin. 
No idle youth, no tight laced, mincing fair, 
Became a livid corpse, for want of air— 

No fidgets, faintings, fits of frightful blues ; 

No painful corns from wearing Chinese shoes. 








FOREIGN MARKETS. 
We publish some additional items on the Liverpool market. 
The large arrivals of cotton, in Liverpool, anda want of con- 
fidence on the part of buyers lowered the prices of cotton and 
the tendency was downwards, up to the last dates. 

The sales, from 1st January to 14th February, were 179,- 
580 bales, of which 149.480 bales were to the trade ; 9,800 
bales to speculators ; 5300 bales for export. The arrivals, 
during the same period, amounted to 169,835 bales, being 
much heavier than usual at this early season, 

Since the 14th, the imports are 1,498 bales, and the sales 
16,000 bales ; of which 1,000 bales were to speculators, and 
3,100 bales for export, Prices are unaltered, and the market 
firm. The decline, since lst January, is about 3-4d per lb, 
for ord. to good fair, and 4d on good Americans, 1d on Bra- 
zil, Idal4d on Egyptians and 4d on Surats. Yesterday's 
market at Manchester was very flat. 

Tobacco—The market has been very dull, and prices are 
gradually declining, owing to the anticipated large crop. The 
sales this year amount to 850 hhds, mostly id small parcels ; 
viz. to manufacturers, £59 hhds ; to Irish dealers, exporters, 
70 hhds. We should not be surprised at seeing a further de- 
cline. Our present stock is 5789 hhds. 

Wheat § Flour—The continued low quality of English 
Grain having kept the averages low, the duty on Wheat has 
risen to 21s 8d per qr, with small chance of a decline for the 
present. American Wheat free is worth Ilsa 1s 4d per 
79ib. Flour in bond sells at 30s a 30s 6d per bbl, and some 
thousand bbls United States have been sold atthe former price 
to arrive. 

Lonpon, Feb. 19—Cotton—The market continues with- 
out animation.—The trade at Manchester is very dull, while 
the demand for manufactures for China, Buenos Ayres, Mex- 
ico, and the United States are, from various causes, checked. 
The consumption is likely to be larger this year than last, 
owing to low prices, but we look for increased supplies from 
Bengal and Bombay, where prices are very low. 

Tobacco.—In Kentucky a good deal has been done at quo- 
tations, viz: ord. 44a5d, good and fine 6al0d. When fresh 
supplies come forward we c2nnot anticipate other than mod- 
erate rates. 





PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Cotton is almost without demand this week.—The only 
sale we hear of is a lot of North Carolina at 94c. 

Tobacco.—The late advices from Europe in relation to 
tobacco are said to hold out no flattering prospects to ship- 
pers. The receipts this week have been ateer tues fur some 
time past, and the assortment in market consequently offers 
stronger inducements to purchasers. The scarcity of vessels 
and the high price of freights to Europe, (30 shillings per 
bhd. to Bremen, and 40 shillings to Holland,) deter shippers 
from extensive operations. The business of the week, how- 
ever, has been fair, and the sales comprise 200:to. 300. hhds 
at $3a3,50 and 4 for common; $4,50a6,50 for fair:to good; 


and $7a7,50 for fine. ‘The sales of ground leaf are at $4a6)+: 
50; much of it is, however, of inferior quality and the a > 


sales are not higher than $5. Prices are considered a fi 

lower than those which prevailed before the close of the nav- 
igation in the winter. We hear of. nothing doing in Ohio. 
The inspections of the week comprise 349 hhds Maryland; 





27 hhds Ohio; and 22 Virginia—total 398 hhds. 


Rice.—A sale at ¢3,50." We quote 3,25a3,50. 
Plaster has advanced; sales this week at $4,6244,75 per ton. 
.—On Saturday there was some improvementin the 
market for Howard street flour, and sales of 1000 barrels were 
made from stores at $4,874, although other sales were made 
at $4,75 and $4,81. The article is dull to.day, and the only 
sales that we are advised of were to a small extent at $4,812. 
The car and wagon price is $4,624. _ 3 , 
We hear of no operations in City Mills flour. The last 
sales were at $4,874. . ¥ 
Retail sales of Susquehanna Flour ate making at $4,874. 
Grain.—There is very litle Wheat offering. We quote 
ordinary to prime Md. reds to-day at 90 to 100: cents—sales. 
A sale of prime Susquehanna to day, at 103 cents, om 30 ds. 
with interest added. 
Sales of Md. white Corn to day at 45 cents, and of yellow 
at 49a50 cents. Sales of mixed Virginia at 44 cents, 
A cargo of Susquehanna Rye has been sold to-day at 53 
cents. 
Oats.— We quote at 27 a 28 cents. 
Clover Seed.—We quote at $9 a $10. Demand not so 
brisk.—Americgn of Tuesday. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

At New Orleans, on the 5th and 6th, the sales of Cotton 
Were about 2000 bales at drooping prices—lots of middling 
air were taken at $64a6%. The True American says—The 
market is hourly sinking, and in the present state of things, 
where it will stop, tis hard to say, for holders must have 
money, and takers will bleed them ad libitum. 


At Cincinnati, on the 10th, flour was $3 1-8a34 from wa- 
gons, and 3ta3,40 from stores and boats; wheat 55; corn 25; 
rye 50; oats 18a20c. 


At Pittsburg, in the week ending on the 12th, sales of 
flour of common brands were reported from wagons. at the 
river $2442,62. The best brands of the market brought ina 
small way $23 4. Several wagon lvads were sold from 
stores to go eastward at $2,87. One sale reported delivera- 
ble from wagon, subject to Philadelphia inspection at $2,87 ; 
another sale on same conditions reported at $3. Retail price 
$3a3 1-8 generally. Small sales of Wheat at 50c, which 
was offered for large quantities; Oats plenty and dull at 16c; 
Feathers 45a45c. 


At Willi t, (Md.) on Saturday, Flour was $3,87!a 
4; Wheat 75c; Rye 45; Corn 35; Oats 28. 

At New York, last week, the sales of cotton were about 
3000 bales at 64a10c; the decline since the news by the 
Great Western is 4, and in some instances 3-4c per lb. The 
sales of Western Canal Flour small at $5,37250; Howard 
street at $5,25; Fredericksburg $5, &c. 2000 bushels in- 
ferior Maryland wheat sold at 98c ; prime hard wheat want- 
ed for export. Northern rye sold at 60c, and Jersey at 58c 
cash; corn 52c; oats plenty, For hémp rather more inquiry. 
The stock of Missouri lead was 40,000. The sales of rice 
250 tes at $3,124a3,47, nearly ali for export. 200 tcs clean 
fiax seed sold at $10, and 200 rongh at $9.25. 12,000 ibs 
American clover seed at 16c, and handsome German at l5c. 
Sugars quite inactive; sales, Porto Rico at 5a7ic. 

At Philadelphia, in the week ending on the 12th, the Flour 
market ned notwithstanding the news by the Great 
Western, atid it is held firmly at $5 on the Delaware. Wheac 
continues dull,and may be quoted at 100c for,Millers, to 
106 strictly poe paery Pennsylvania for export. Yellow 
Corn has been active at 50, at which a fair amount of sales 
have been made; it may be quoted firm and in demand at 
that price. White at 46a48c. Sales of Oats at 25a26%. 
Southern rye held nominally at 53c, but we hear of no trans- 
actions init. Kentucky hemp ranges nominally at $1,40a1,45. 
Sales of Flaxseed at $1,05. Clover declined from $8209, at 
which latter price the market closed heavy. . To here 
have been no sales of Leaf during the past week, the stock 
in the market not being large enavgh to cause an inquiry. 
The supply of Beeves for the week was about 400 head at 
Johns’ Union Drove Yard, sales of which were made at a 
reduction of 50c per ewt. since our last report. We quote 
best $7,50; common $6. The market on Tuesday was brisk. 

At Mobile, on the 4th and 5th, the sales of cotton did not 
exceed 4,500 bales and those at a further slight decline. 

At Richmond, on Friday, Flout was held in stores at 
$4 7-8a5, and sold on the basin at $4 3-884 3.4; Wheat 100a 
105c Corn dull at 50c ; Oats 30a35¢ ; Tobacco since the re- 
ceipt of advices per Great Western has eat off heavily at 
a reduction on former rates. Receipts and inspections con- 
tinue large for the season; lugs 42 80 and 320; leat 3 3-4n 
54, general sales; better kinds 6a8 3-4. The Whig says:— 
The European news has still more depressed the staples of 
our market, and business of all kinds is extremely dull. But 
few merchants have come forward to purchase their spring 


¢ “Bt Georgetown, Friday, Flour was $4,62 1-2. 

*dlt Winchester, (Va.) Friday, Fi $424,06; 
TEN Fe GOs Oe ee a Male Wiens 
Geor. March 5, ordinary to middling, Cotton, 





(At Augusta, 
54 a7 ; fair 74 a 7 3-4; good fair, 8; prime and choice, 8}. 








AMERICAN FARMER. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Asues—Slacked, 10 ;Provistons— 
icks— Beef, Balt.mess, 15 00 
Runa of kilm per M. $7 00 | Pork, dodo 16 00 
or a. 7 do prime 14 00 
Red or paving 8 50a9 00 |. Bacon, Balt. ass. lb. 94 
se—Ha. lb. Qa 118). Hams, do cured ll 
94 a 124). Middl’gs, do do 9 
Corros—N. Car. |b. 10a11 | Shoulders,do do 8 
Virgin. good, Ib. 12ia 00 | Lard, West.gBalt. 9 
Upland, 00 a 114) Butter, Wes. No.3, 133 
a 00a 00 do do ‘2, 143 
Louisiana, pri. 12a 13 do Glades “1, 2 
Mississippi a 15| Cheese,incasks,lb. Qal2 
Featuers— Rice—pr 100 Ib. 3 25a3 50 
Am.geese, Ib: 48 a 50 \Sanr—Liv. gr. bush. 3335 
Fisu— Seeps—Cloverdo. 9al0 00 


Shad, No.1, tri.bl. 11 75 
Herrings 5 
Friovr, &c.— 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 
Howard st. do 4 62a4 
Susquehan. 4 


ye —— a —— 
Corn meal, kl}. d. bbl. —— 
Chop OOlb, 1 62 
pped Rye 100ib. 1 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 
Shorts, 13 
Graius— Wheat, white 
Wheat, pri. red 90a 
Rye, new 55 a 
Corn, white, new 45 
do yellow 
Oats 


27 
Beans, white 1 25al 
Peas, black eye 1 12al 


—e— 


Tar, 

Praister Paris— 
Cargo, ton, 
Ground, bbl. 1 

Svears— 

Hav. wh. 100lb.11 al2 

. do brown 8 
N. Orleans 5 


Pee S 
S3s 83 


Timothy do. 0 00 a 2 50 


00 |Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 


37a 74 


Y. Hyson 
60al 00 


Gunpowder 
Imperial 55 a 60 
Tospacco— 

Com.,100Ib. 3 00a4 50 

Brown & red 4 00a6 00 

Ground leaf 4 00a6 50 

Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 

Col. to fine red 10a 14 00 

Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 

Wrappery, suitable for 
segars, 10 00a20 00 

Virginia 4 00a8 00 

Ohio 850a10 00 

Kentuck 400 a7 00 

St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 

Cuba 15 00a30 00 

WooLt— 

Am. Sax. fleece, Ib 60a70 
Fullbld. Merino 50a55 
132 do. 42a47 
native & 4 do. 37a42 
pulled, lambs 32 
unwashed 25a33 

S. Ame. clean 25 

Sheep skins, each 25230 

Wacon FrREIGHTs— 
To Pittsburgh 100lb. 1 50 





Liwe—Burnt, 35 a 40 


To Wheeling, 1 75 








BRITISH GARDEN SEEDS, &e. &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, JR, & CO. 


Are pe opening a lot of GARDEN and European FIELD 
received by the several late arrivals from Europe, and from 


York, Buflock's 
La 


near thiscity. The principal Seeds received 
EARLY CABBAGE 


Seeds, consisting principally 


heart, Emperor an‘ Flat Battersea. 


600 pounds LATE CABBAGE SEED—The Flat Dutch, Drum- 
head and Globe Savoy are included in this lot, raised under our io- 


spection and are particularly fine. 
ep 


ql 
F 






Searlet short 
and Spanish RAD'SH SEED. 
several Dark Red Garden sorts, Yellow 


ybrid and o 
PEAS, in prime order. 

and Brocoli Seed, Coss and Cabbage 
Scotch Kale, and Parsnip Seed; Carrot 


Windsor Beans, & 
iam Rye 


Fa oy set Lad Earl 


y Potatoes, american Early Ki 


top RADISH,—700 round, 


Beet Seed. 
ther TURNIP SEED. 


Spinach, Early Corn, bunch and 

ec. 

Gens, _— hr Bees. ent 

per . Spring Vitches, White 

London Round and 
y, Early Round, 


Spring Barley, Kentucky Blue 


and Early Table Core 6 sorts Twin, Missouri Dutton, and 





as usual.—_AGRICULT 
wwery desciiption, BOOKS On Cultivation and man- 


and PLANTS, supplied at the shortest 


American Field Seed. 
RAD IMPLEMENTS and 


Marchrt 19. 
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NOTICE. 


situate on Pratt street, in 
; built in the best man- 
&ec. Letters addressed to 
JAMES ae" 

t 


| and Grain Cradle, wit 
d despatch. Those wishing 


of aca 
fe 26 
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LANDRETH’S GARDEN SEED. 


The subscriber would inform the penis that he is now prepared 
to furnish them with Fresh GARDEN SEEDS from Mr. D. Lan- 
seat, of Philadelphia, his Spring supply having just come to 
hand. 

He has also on hand bis usual supply of AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS generally. His stock of Straw Cutters, Ploughs, 
Plough Castings, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, plain and expand- 
ing, are very extensive. 

Atso—Newly improved HORSE POWERS and THRESHING 
MACHINES, the latter with iron & wood cylinders, superior Penn- 
sylvania made Grain Cradles, superior Trace Chains from 15 to 24 
links to the foot, Wheat Fans from 925 to $40 each, Corn Planters, 
and a great number of articles too numerous to mention, all made 
of the best materials and in the most subsantial manner, and will 
be sold low for cash or approved acceptancesin Baltimore. Hav- 
ing an Iron Foundary and extensive Shopsand Machinery driven 
by steam power, he is prepared to receive orders for machine and 
other Castings, and for building Machines, &c. &c. 

JONATHAN S. EASTMAN, 
No. 36 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
Who has also 23 bushels Seed Italian SPRING WHEAT in 


Store for sale. 
Arso—-Offers 6000 well grown MORUS MULTICAULIS 
TREES. feb 19 J. S. E. 





ROHAN POTATOES. 

50 Bushels of genuine ROHAN POTATOES the seed of which 
were raised by the late Judge Buel. Product last season 80 bush- 
els from one planted. We will sell them in quantities to suit pur- 
chasers. 

We have also direct from the grower near London, first rate 
Mangel Wortzel and large transparent SUGAR BEET SEED, 
raised by the same_ Horticulturist who grew that seed which last 
season brought such large and genuine crops; and proved so very 
satisfactory to our customers. 

We have also a very choice supply of the different kinds of Eng. 
lish Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Lettuce, Onion, 
Carrot, Radish, Cucumber, Parsnips, Turnips, Celery, Savoy, &c. 
raised by the same gentleman that hath these 25 years supplied us 
with those seeds that have been so highly approved by our patrons, 
and the present lot of Seeds have come to hand in fine order, and 
are for sale wholesale and retail by SAM’L AULT & SON, 

Corner Calvert and Water street. 

P. S. For sale as above, Books on Gardening &c. fe 19 10t 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now en- 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bush- 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun- 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abun- 
dant testimony to the trath of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 
not intended to put the corn in the Baa, but to be exactly what the 
farmer requires at the low price of $5 dollars. 

The subscriber<lso informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufactare Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his patent 
self sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the place of 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’s 
tron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
has never been surpassed. The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
or ton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hassey manufactures his reaping machines at this est»blish- 
ment. . B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, and 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. ly 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 








A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering prospects 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The price ¢f this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give satisfaction. 

A machine for husking, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind of grain. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put io the bag, 600. bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag ae clean. This machine will cost about $290. It occu- 
omy room than the common threshing machine, and requir’s a- 

two-third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The busking and shelling part of this machine is the eame as Mr. 


Ste ye-van pe Yarn that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 


several bolted and . The 
other pointsare a new sarees t for whet? the otnenriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certifeates that the machine will perform 








what is above stated, can be produced from 

seen the machine in operation at the south. 
The attention of the public is again called to the Ditch 
chine, which has been now in. su 1 operation more 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut 
machine the last season, bv one man and one horse. “y 

A horse power made more on the original plan of the stationgrs 
power, which is admitted by farmers and mechanics to be the i 
as there is less friction, and of course more power. The wy i 

out 

the 


gentlemen that hare 


ing Ma. 
than : 
with one 


ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, 
easily taken apart, and carried from place to place; by 

a few bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine; 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pi 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion 


wheel 24 feet in diameter, er in pinion 8 in. in diameters 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, so as to give differ. 


ent speeds required. We can have 1200 revolutions per 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per mi It 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The castings of m- 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—ony 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the carne shag 
A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, ang 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of 
ling or boards, can be seen at my s':op in Lexington, near Liberty, 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thom:s’ Turning shop—This maching | 
—— r _ —_ $150. p ie 
A machine for boring holes in the ground for improved 
lately, and warranted to be a good article—Price $5. m 
Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining ay 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses ; Cutting and 
ing chisels for morticing machines. rey 
The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and m & 
Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has f 
and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the : 
eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motte iste 
keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage... 
Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, 
more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Tarning ae 
No. 29, Lexington, near Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE 


LTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &c. “7 


100,000 Morus Malticaults trees, or any 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are no 
offered for eale. The trees are genuine jal} 
being raised by the subscriber, either athis 
Nursery here, or at his Southern 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Vi 
Also the Elata, Canton, Broussa, M 
Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all thedi& 
celebrated 





MORUS 











ferent species ; and of the most 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now offered is sanae. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Urnamental Trees and Shrubs, Rosy 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and willby 
sent to all who apply. Inthat Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. J 

All orders will be promptly attended to, and trees, whensoop | * 
dered, will be securely packed for distant Pay aie | 

ILLIAM KENRICK, 

Nonaptum Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov6 2° 7 7% 


. BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. | 

The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Vi 
near Petersville, 7 miles East of Harper’s Ferry. 

$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved Breed. “at 

2 young Bulls, Improved Shart Horn Durhams, a pedigree 
be given, the Blood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. 

2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holstein, and Short Horn Duy 
hams 






















q 






Several Heifers of the above crosses. vil 
The purchaser will have the privilege of their remaining ats 
farm at my risk until 20th April next. Terms and prices i] 
if speedy application is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Bal | 
more. jan. t. JAS. L. HAWKINS. | 












SPRING WHEAT, &e. a 
The subscriber offers for sale a superior lot of SPRING vay 
of last year’s growth, warranted genuine—Also ROHAN 
TOES and TREE CORN, with a general collection of GARDEN 
and FLOWER SEEDS, on reasonable terms to suit purchasen= 
20,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES, with a choice e¢ 
tion of FRUIT TREES, Ornamental and herbaceous ia : 
an erténsive collection of GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, socha @ 
CAMELIAS, ROSES, GERANIUMS, &c. carefully packed to 
a of the country. Also a splendid collection of DOUBLE 


AS. JOHN FEAST, 
corner of Lexington and Pine-streets, Baltimor. 
Orders left with Samuel Sands, at the office of the A 
Farmer, will bo attended to. Feb. ‘ 
HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, “© | 
Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) im 
more. Price $150. A machine is warranted to cut fifteens y 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the q 
cleaner, and leaves it in better order for binding, than is 
done by the cradle. It is supposed to be equally adapted to thear 
ting of rice by those whu are acquainted with its cultivation.’ 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished with broad tae 
wheels suited to soft ground. The demand became so Sl 
year, at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of - 
Chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation Wa 
they earned for themselves in the harvest, added to their fc 
acter,.a great demand is anticipated. As the expence of wae 
turing is heavy, and a failure of the wheat crop would probably 
vent a sale of machines, it is my design to limit the manustae 
to the number positively ascertained to be wanted. Farmem® 
on this accouut to send their orders as early 
ble. nov 20 6m* OBED HUSSEY, 
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